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EDITORIAL 



A signed article by the European correspondent of a metro- 
politan newspaper with a very large circulation, which appeared 
recently, begins by stating that Senator McCormick 
^ ^ t of Chicago has completed his visit to western European 

capitals but that he will not talk about his impressions. 
The article then proceeds through two columns to dilate on what 
the Senator would have said, "probably " believes, etc. How many 
readers of the aforesaid newspaper, think you, assayed this piece 
of fiction at its true value, as thus ? M. the reporter gets a message 
directing him to interview Senator McCormick and send so many 
words to his paper. The Senator, for reasons of his own, prefers, 
for the time being, to keep his thoughts to himself. But the 
paper wants news. Also M. the reporter wants pay for a "story." 
Why should enterprise, imagination, and cast-iron nerve hesitate 
at so small an obstacle ? Will not the reading public enjoy taking 
a chance on what the Senator thinks ? Anjrway, are there not the 
two columns of words to the credit of the undaunted journalist — 
and do they not read well ? 

Such incidents are common in newspaperdom, as all observers 
know. Indeed the publishers and copjrwriters pride themselves 
on just this type of achievement. "Bill has gone home, leaving 
that divorce-court story in his desk, you say? Well, Tom, write 
it up. You know what would happen — and make it spicy!" 
A well-known war correspondent, who reported the Russo-Japanese 
War, boasted in a public lecture that the brief cablegrams which 
he sent from day to day, often consisting of only a dozen words, 
were good for two pages of print. Maps, histories, encyclopedias, 
and imtrammeled imagination supplied the details. 

On one occasion Lyman Abbott delivered a Sunday afternoon 
address in the course of which he spoke at some length of the evils 
inherent in modern journalistic methods. He admitted, he said, 
that accounts of crime could not be entirely suppressed but they 
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should be restrained and serious and intended only to provide the 
public with the information necessary to enable it to deal intel- 
ligently with social problems. Glaring headlines in the most 
important city paper announced the next morning that Dr. Abbott 
approved of the publication of stories of crime. The text below 
was a triumphant "we told you so," making it appear that the 
whole address was an extenuation of the practices of the paper. 
The actual intention of the speaker was reversed and an utterly 
false impression of his position was conveyed. And he had no 
recourse! 

Teachers of English, we may suppose, are aware of the conditions 
which these incidents serve to illustrate. Their own training 
ought to enable them to read the daily paper with restraint and 
discrimination. What is their duty as regards their pupils? 
Professor Scott, in his address before the National Council 
in November, 1913, called attention forcibly to the "Undefended 
Gate " and urged that definite steps be taken to provide a systematic 
and effective defense. He would have all pupils whose years 
permit directed in the careful examination, for a few lessons each 
year, of the papers which circulate in the community. How many 
schools now observe such a practice? The study of periodicals 
is undoubtedly growing more common. Does this take the place 
of training in the proper use of the newspaper? Is there any 
training more essential to a sane Americanism than that ? What, 
dear reader, are you going to do about it ? 



The past twenty years have witnessed a remarkable advance in 
our methods of teaching English. The radical change in the nature 
On Improving ^^ ^^ subjects for themes, the ever-increasing atten- 
Our Teaching tion paid to oral composition, the greater stress now 
of English placed upon the matter of directing the students' 
outside reading, are all attempts to bring school work into 
closer harmony with the life our pupils are living and will live 
in the world outside of the school. Such changes, we believe, 
bear witness of the vitality of our work; and possibly the next two 
decades will mark an even greater advance. Today, however, our 
most pressing need is not for any sweeping changes in the curriculum 
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but for greater power and efficiency in using the materials near at 
hand. We must master and develop the territory we now possess. 

Thus, all of us need a far wider acquaintance with our subject 
matter; we are too prone to go before our classes with a meager 
preparation for the immediate needs of the hour when we might 
have the privilege of directing and inspiring our students by our 
ever-increasing mastery of the subject in hand. We fall far short of 
our highest possibilities when our teaching fails to show our pupils 
that we are their earnest and progressive fellow-students. Woe to 
the teacher who chronically asks, "What is the assignment for 
today?" 

Again we need especially an ever-increasing mastery of the best 
methods and devices in the presentation of our subject-matter. 
We teachers are all engaged in the transportation business; to 
put it in the American language, it is our business to see that our 
subject-matter gets across to our pupils. How lamentably all of 
us fail in driving home firmly any large portion of what we teach! 
We must give more thought and care to this matter of the effect- 
ive presentation of our subject, for success here comes only with 
sweat and blood. Recently a certain teacher who is widely known 
for his ability in devising excellent subjects for themes declared 
that with an hour's hard work he could produce three or four 
topics; but these topics, be it said, are worth all the toil they 
have cost. 

We need, too, a more catholic spirit of co-operation and a more 
perfect emulation of Chaucer's Clerk of Oxenford of whom we are 
told that "gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche. " Few of us are 
as prompt as we should be in putting into practice the many excel- 
ent suggestions we find in our educational journals. Furthermore, 
to speak with frankness in our own fraternity, we are easily 
deterred, sometimes by modesty, but more frequently by inertia, 
from putting into writing such suggestions as we might well offer 
to the fellow-crafts of our order. All too frequently we spend our 
days in preaching the gospel of the art of composition and then 
make little or no attempt to exemplify these precepts in practice. 

Month after month, this same force of inertia, to call it by its 
kindest name, keeps us from learning the lessons we might gain by 
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visiting the classes of other teachers of our subject. Sometimes 
these visits will kindle in us a renewed zeal for our work and will 
bring us a clearer perception of finer methods of presenting our 
thought; or, again, through their very weakness and shortcomings 
they may drive home for us some very important precept which we 
too have been neglecting. Like our friends the ministers, we 
teachers often suffer a prolonged and unvaried diet of our own ideas. 
Finally we can accomplish much both for ourselves and for 
others by a hearty and generous co-operation in the various pro- 
jects carried on by the National Council and by our various state 
and local associations. By pooling our experiences and observa- 
tions, by conducting under widely varying conditions these numer- 
ous and valuable experiments, and by passing on our results to 
the clearing-house of some central committee for discussion and 
final formulation, we may do our modest bit toward making English 
the best-taught subject in the curriculmn. Will we do it ? 

H. G. Paul 



